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brought their cloth and sold it direct to merchants from the
south. When Daniel Defoe made his tour through northern
England in 1727, these markets were busy centres of trade. He
describes the one held in the Briggate at Leeds. It began at
seven in the morning with the ringing of a bell. The craftsmen
stood behind counters placed on trestles, on which their cloth
was laid out, and the merchants walked up and down choosing
and making their purchases. Within an hour the counters were
cleared. This market was held in the open air. A little later
two Cloth Halls were built for the accommodation of buyers
and sellers.1

Defoe significantly states that few clothiers brought more than
one piece of cloth to market, showing the small scale on which
operations were carried on. One piece of cloth was just suffi-
cient to keep a clothier and his family employed for a week.
Moreover, in Yorkshire, the union of agricultural and indus-
trial operations which has sometimes, though erroneously, been
regarded as an invariable feature of the domestic system, was
fairly common. A large proportion of the clothiers had small
holdings of pasture land, of from 3 to 15 acres, which they used
to rear a few cows and a horse to carry their goods to market.
Sometimes they employed journeymen, but these had every
prospect of themselves becoming masters. Industrial relations
were uniformly good. Disputes about wages were rare, and
seldom in a slack period did a clothier dismiss his hands,
Defoe's account of conditions in the West Riding is couched in
glowing terms:

This place, then, seems to have been designed by providence for the
very purposes to which it is now allotted, for carrying on a manufac-
ture, which can nowhere be so easily supplied with the convenience
necessary for it. Nor is the industry of the people wanting to second
these advantages. Though we met with few people without doors,
yet within we saw the houses full of lusty fellows, some at the dye-vat,
some at the loom, others dressing the cloths; the women and children

1 These weekly markets for domestic clothiers continued to function, though with
constantly diminishing trade, till the middle of the nineteenth century. The Leeds
Cloth Halls were not entirely disused until the eighteen-eighties. v. Heaton, The
Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, pp. 391-2.